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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Semiologie du Systeme Nf.rveux, par J. Dejerine, Professeur 

agrege a la Faculte de Medecine de Paris. Medicin de la Sal- 

petriere. Reprint from volume five of the Tvaite de Pathologie 

Generate, edited by C. Bouchard. Masson et Cie, Paris, 1900. 

When the reviewer has nothing but praise to bestow upon a 
work his task is an easy one. Professor Dejerine has had an exten¬ 
sive experience in the clinical, as well as pathological, manifestations 
of nervous diseases at the Bicetre.the Salpetriere, and elsewhere, and 
we should not expect a book by him on the symptomatology of these 
diseases to be in any way of inferior merit. If anyone begins the 
reading of this volume in the expectation of finding simply well 
known facts presented in a new form, he will be agreeably surprised. 
Many of the statements of course are not new, but in every chapter 
the author’s individuality is very evident. The writing of- a text¬ 
book is not so easy as some may imagine, provided of course it is 
well done, as the author’s knowledge of his entire subject is revealed 
in a text-book. 

The method of treating nervous diseases from the standpoint of 
symptomatology is unusual, and it is more common to discuss each 
disease with its symptoms separately. Professor Dejerine’s work 
forms a part of the filfh volume of the “Traite de Pathologie gener¬ 
ale,” and apparently is not sold separately, which is to be regretted. 
As it consists of 810 pages find is in the last part of the fifth volume, 
only about 358 pages can be devoted to the six chapters on the sem- 
eiology of the liver, pancreas, genital organs, etc. The portion on 
the semeiology of the nervous system contains the disturbances of 
intellect, of language, of motion: the topography of the paralyses and 
muscular atrophies; the semeiology of the hand, foot, face, of atti¬ 
tude, gait and deviations of the vertebra:, and of mechanical and 
electrical reactions of the nerves and muscles; the disturbances of 
sensation; the semeiology of the reflexes; the visceral and trophic 
disturbances of nervous origin, and the semeiology of the visual ap¬ 
paratus in the diseases of the nervous system. The scope of the 
work is therefore very extensive. 

Professor Dejerine’s views on aphasia are well known, but it is 
interesting to have them in the condensed form given by himself. He 
believes that cortical motor aphasia without any sensory aphasia 
does not exist. The ability to speak and write is most impaired in a 
lesion of Broca’s area, but all forms of language are affected by such 
a lesion. The visual, auditory and motor images of words are neces¬ 
sary for language, and destruction of any one of the centers in which 
these images are stored impairs the function of the other two, al¬ 
though the function of the center directly injured is most affected, 
and agraphia exists after an injury of any one of these three cen¬ 
ters. To prove that a graphic center exists. Professor Dejerine de¬ 
mands the publication of a case in which agraphia has been the only 
clinical phenomenon, and therefore not associated with disturbance 
of intelligence, of motor speech, or of reading or hearing; and in 
which a necropsy has shown the presence of a destructive lesion lo¬ 
calized to the foot of the second frontal convolution. It is needless 
to say that such a case has not been reported. 

Professor Dejerine does not accept the view that in hemiplegia 
certain groups of muscles in the paralyzed limbs are especially af¬ 
fected (Wernicke, Mann), but believes that all the muscles of these 
limbs are equally paralyzed, and those which appear less so are the 
muscles that normally are the stronger. It is an interesting obser¬ 
vation, and probably one that every neurologist will confirm, that 
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in hemiplegia the implication of the so-called sound side is much 
more noticeable in the lower limb than in the upper. This seems to 
be an evidence that each side of the cerebrum innervates both sides 
of the body, especially those muscles that commonly functionate to¬ 
gether. Arthropathies' in hemiplegia are uncommon, and possibly 
unknown to some, but when they do occur they are supposed to be 
of rapid development and are of unknown origin, as traumatism and 
immobility of the limb do not .offer sufficient explanation for them. 
They are regarded by some as of trophic or infectious origin. Bra¬ 
chial monoplegia as a result of neuritis is rare, and yet Dejerine has 
observed two cases of this form of paralysis, and in one recovery 
was complete after seven months, and in the other after ten months. 

Many of the cases described in this work are very rare, such for 
example as cases of amyotrophic lateral sclerosis of scapulo-humeral 
type, of Jacksonian epilepsy produced by a tubercle in the white mat¬ 
ter of the brain a centimeter below the cortex, of acute poliomyeli¬ 
tis with atrophy in the proximal ends of the limbs, of neuritis of the 
external popliteal nerve with integrity of the anterior tibial muscle, 
of acute poliomyelitis with wrist-drop, of progressive spinal muscu¬ 
lar atrophy beginning with paralysis of the extensors of the hand, of 
neuritis confined to the ulnar nerve and the result of typhoid fever 
or grippe, of contracture of the fingers and thumb within the palm of 
the hand in the form of a fist in paralysis agitans, of pressure palsy 
of the musculo-spiral nerve with microscopical examination of 
the nerve—the only case with necropsy on record—and of other in¬ 
teresting alterations too numerous to mention. This work is of 
great value because it is written by a man of experience who is both 
practical and scientific. The numerous and excellent illustrations 
are well worthy of careful examination. Spiller. 


Die Mimic des Menschen auf Grund voj.untarischer Psychol¬ 
ogy. By Henry Hughes. Johannes Alt. Frankfort, A. M. 

The art of pantomine has claimed the attention of all men from 
the days of the earliest Greek drama, but to Darwin, in large part at 
least, may be ascribed the first fundamental studies on the psycholo¬ 
gy of the emotions as evidenced by muscular action. Whatever 
fault present-day psychology may find with his expression of the 
emotions in man and the lower animals, it cannot be gainsaid that 
his researches were far reaching and important. 

The present work is a jnost interesting one. It discusses very 
logically and thoroughly the relations of voluntary movements more 
particularly of the facial expressions to the individual psychology. 
Reflex movements and general mass movements are not ignored, 
however. The discussion of the motions of the scalp, the eyes, the 
nose, ears, mouth and head are vei'y thorough, the author giving a 
thorough resume of the scientific study of physiognomy. Following 
the discussion of the movements of the facial muscles those of the 
neck, back, upper and lower extremities are studied in detail. The 
final section of the work endeavors to corellate these movements 
with various psychical states such as impulse, the emotions, attention, 
feeling, negation and acting. 

The work is to be heartily recommended as thoroughly scien¬ 
tific in its mode of treatment of the subject and sufficiently explicit 
to offer many suggestions to the keen student of the interpretation 
of the psychical activities of others. Jelliffe. 



